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and clerical, took root to provide lasting foundations of Spanish culture* The Pueblo Indians, differing as they did in their culture from the aborigines of Texas and California, accepted and retained Catholicism, which they blended with their own religious rites and doctrines. The mixture of Spanish and Indian blood in the mesas, canyons, and deserts of New Mexico and Arizona provided another basis for the permanent survival of Spanish Catholic culture. Indeed, Santa F6, with its garrison, trading post, churches, and convents, reproduced on a small scale some of the glories of the Spanish-American culture of Mexico City.
Although the efforts of the Jesuits and Franciscans in the Southwest nowhere fully achieved their dream of narrowing the gulf between the Spaniard and the native, the missionaries did carry their own learning into the Southwest and in the course of their labors made significant contributions to knowledge. To the chain of sturdy and beautiful mission structures that stretched from the Rio Grande to San Francisco Bay, Junipero Serra, Father Kino, and other friars brought theological and devotional volumes of intellectual and artistic merit. In quest of souls, the Franciscans and Jesuits did not come as scientists, ethnologists, historians, geographers, and teachers, although they were to some extent all of these. Their reports to their superiors, sometimes ,made available to a larger puMic, contained valuable maps and descriptions of the physical environment and of the languages and cultures of the Indians themselves. In the Arizona country the Jesuit missionary Father Kino, after formulating necessary vocabularies, translated catechism and prayers into native tongues. His Historical Memoirs of Pimeria Alia describes with accuracy and insight the customs, character, and topography of the regions visited by this tireless and devoted missionary. For a century and a half Father Kino's map, which discredited the prevailing theory that California was an island, was the principal map of the Arizona-California country. Between the years 1745 and 1763 three Franciscan fathers in the Texas missions wrote books on missionary methods and on the philology and character of the native peoples.
The Spanish missionary era came to an end in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, but its influence survived among the Spanish-speaking Californians and New Mexicans, and to a lesser extent among the Pueblo Indians. At length English-speaking America, after its eon-quest of these regions in the middle of the nineteenth century, was to discover the survivals of architecture, the crude but fascinating and often